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from the flat roof the rain-water, which is reputed to be
endowed with miraculous properties.

Access to Mecca is rendered extremely difficult in
consequence of the ceremonies imposed on all wishing to
visit the birthplace of the Prophet, and expressly designed
to exclude unbelievers. Yet the feat was accomplished
during the nineteenth century by Burckhardt, Wallin,
Palgrave, Burton, Thos. Eeane (?), and perhaps* by others,
mostly disguised as pilgrims.

In Mecca resides the great Sherif of Mecca and
Medina, a far more important dignitary than the Turkish
Vali or Governor of Hejas. As guardian of the holy
shrine of Islam he receives a heavy annual stipend from
the Porte, in return acknowledging the suzerainty and
caliphate of the Sultan.

About seventy miles south-east of Mecca is the small
but pleasant town of Taif, to which the pashas condemned
for the murder of Sultan Abdul-Aziz were banished.
It is one of the most interesting places in Arabia, sur-
rounded by gardens and vineyards, from which Mecca
has been supplied with fruits for ages.

Nearly under the same meridian as Mecca, and 240
miles farther north, lies the almost equally venerated
city of Medina. Hither fled the Prophet when his
obdurate fellow-citizens were deaf to his voice, and from
this flight dates the Muhammadan era.1 Here also is
his tomb, a shrine second only in sanctity to the Kaaba
itself. Medina lies at an elevation of 3000 feet above
the sea, close to a range of hills running north and south
between Hejas and Kejd. It is built of solid stone, but
the streets are very narrow, and everywhere lined with
lodging-houses for the convenience of pilgrims. The great
mosque containing the Prophet's tomb is approached by
the main street from the gate of Cairo. It is smaller

*                     * That is, the ffijra, or "Flight."